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TO JOHN S. HARFORD ESQ. OF BLAISE CASTLE, NEAR 
BRISTOL, A VENDER OF PAPER MONEY IN BRISTOL, 
A MEMBER OF THE VICE SOCIETY AND AUTHOR 
OF A VILLANOUS MEMOIR OF THOMAS PAINE, 





Dorchester Goal, October 22, 1825. 
Sir, of a corrupt era, 
Wuat think you now of Thomas Paine and Richard Carlile? 
Where are younow? ‘The clamour of radicalism is extinct and 
the doctrines of Thomas Paine flourish more than ever, You 
told us, in 1819, that they were one and the same thing. Had 
they been so, had radicalism rested upon the principles of Thomas 
Paine, it would have triumphed, it would have secured a victory 
over every thing that was corrupt in the country. Thomas Paine 
always meyed upon well grounded principles. The Radicalshad 
none. Their dogmas or clamours were universal suffrage and an- 
nual parliaments; but they were so blind as to ask the monarchy 
Aristocracy and priesthood to be pleased to grant this, and not to 
fear a loss of power and profit by it! Mr. Hunt made it a pecn- 
liar boast, in 1819, that he had not read the writings of Thomas 
Paine, and that he would not allow Thomas Paine nor any other 
writer to form opinions for him. [| now sincerely believe him : for 
though Thowas Paine could, with ink, write imperishable and in- 
comparable opinions on government, he could not write im- 
perishable ink, incomparable, matchless blacking, and superiorily 
prepared roasted grain.,’ These are the articles for Mr. Hunt to 
deal in, and not the opinions of Thomas Paine. Hadhe flourished 
politics, with. the aid of a people infuriated with distress, 
we should have had some rare quackery in government, Mr, 
Cobbett, too, denounced both the political and theological 
upivions of Thomas Paine, as soon as he set foot in England; 
but what has he done without them? Whereis he asa political 
and theological writer? With great powers of argument, he has 
fallen among the lowest of the low, from the want of advocating 
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better prineiples, You, Mr. Harford were quite premature jy 
saying, that these men were following Thomas Paine. Had} 
come out of court with a verdict of approbation ‘on the part of the 
packed Jury, they would have done it; but they waited to sec 
which way the wind would blow, and they turned that way, M; 
Hunt was no longer my ‘‘ bosom companion,” as you called him, 
I never saw him alone afterwards; but where and what is he? 
and where and what are the doctrines of Thoinas Paine? Theone 
is down, the other flourish as green as ever in politics ; and Chris- 
tianity still writhes, still gasps, before his “ Age of Reason” sup- 
ported by all the more important publications whichit has brought 
forth. Had every human being in the country turned from me, 
had my wife, my sister, had every friend deserted me, | would 
have clung to the works of Thomas Paine, in the assurance of 
eventual triumph. I now have thattriumph, Though in prison, 
I feel it not: and with respect to political or doctrinal influence, 
I do feel myself to be the most powerful man in this country. 
This may be egotism; but it is truth,—truth which I mean to dis- 
play to the conviction of all. I consider my career as hardly yet 
begun. This prison has been my college. Here I have been tu- 
tored. And soon I shall receive a call to go forth to preach (in 
print) to people and to nations. Let what | have done be consi- 
dered but a preparation for what I intend to do. As yet, I have 
hardly considered myself as possessing any thing of individual 
character. I am now moving toward independence and powerlul 
means, and “ so help me God.” I will make the very best use of 
them. My pleasure, my gain, my every thing interesting and de- 
siredlies that way. What think younow ofthe “ impious Carlile, 
whose moral testimonials were as nothing without the obligations 
of Christianity? What think you now of the country, your last 
hope of which was my removal from London in 1819? 

You have been one of my immediate persecutors, as a member 
of the Vice Society, and from the pamphlet before me, professing 
to be a description of Thomas Paine and bis principles, and a 
connection of the Radicals with them, in 1819, [ shall shew you 
to be as vicious a man as ever put pen to paper. In a pretended 
defence of your country and its present principles of government, 
you as a professed suppressor of Vice in others, have resorted 
to the most wilful lies, You have made up a memoir “ 
Paine, with additional abuse and lies, from others of similar 
character; that of Cheetham, pronounced wilfully false by - 
American Jury: that under the name of Francis Oldys, a forgery 
or fable that emanated directly from a government office 1 a 
under the direction and purchase of the present Lord a aN 
the late George Chalmers, then a Clerk to the. Board of Tra é 
being its author; and that by Cobbett, which, read. by apa 
mind, could never injure any reputation but that of the aul’: 

arts of which even you have been ashamed to copy- These an ye 
base authorities, and the only fair memoirs of the man published, 
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that by Sherwin, and that by Clio Rickmen, both then in exist- 
ence and extensively advertised, you have never looked at for a 
quotation. The writings of Thomas Paine will ever be his best 
memoir, and no. other that can be written will ever give a better 
history and display of the man. He wrote what he acted as well 
as what he thought, for his were the thoughts that either preced- 
ed or followed actions by himself or others, and though he deve- 
loped new principles, they came forth with all the weight of ex- 
perience and practicability ; they were developed as narratives 
rather than as theories. His Common Sense developed a_princi- 
leto the struggling Americans necessary to be acted upon. 
His’ Rights of Man was the result of a successful acting upon 
that principle. And his ‘ Age of Reason,’ his third great, power- 
fal and well timed work, was a detection of fraud in the actions 
of others : an’ assault upon the master-trick by which mankind 
have been plundered and oppressed. 

You say: “ Mr. Carlile has established his claim to:a full 
share of Paine’s infamy.” {I feel the compliment; for I have pro- 
ved, ‘will again prove in this letter, and Mr. Paine’s writings will 
be astanding proof, that the infamy which I share is that of imita- 
ting the most useful man that has yet lived and one of the best 
moral characters that has passed through life. If your name sur- 
vives this century, it will be but to stink as that of one of the ca- 
luniniators of Thomas Paine; mine, I am now satisfied, will go 
down'with his and receive respect through a thousand genera- 
tions, to’ be engraved with his on a thousand monuments, 
and'to- receive a sort of universal citizenship. I see clearly what 
lain doing and what will be the effects of those doings, or of the 
principles which I espouse, upon a long series of years. Had 
Mr. Paines’* Age of Reason’ been defended from its first appear- 
. ance, as I have defended it, this country would have discharged 
ts priests by this time: and, with its priests, three fourths of its 
present taxation, three fourths of its present misery. The ‘ Age of 
reason,’ and I, its defender, have now triumphed over your calumny, 
atiey, vice-Society, and over all the priestly influence of this 

Your calumny on Paine is dedicated to Sir Thomas Dyke Ac- 
land, your fellow vice suppressor. I know ‘ Tommy Acland,’ as 
the Devonshire people call him; and if I recollect his family his- 
lory rightly, his hatred of Paine, and Republicanism is hereditary ; 
‘for, his father, or grandfather, got well thrashed and was made 
‘prisoner’ by the successful, the glorious rebels of the: United 

lates, _ He went out to assist in crushing the rebels and came 
ee without laurels to fall in a duel. 

,. Javea printed document before me which gives the lie to 


“amost every assertion about Mr. Paine, made in your calumnious 


na In any matter relating to character you have not one 
‘ and : 


Cheetham did mingle some good accounts with his lies 
calumnies, but your object was to pick up allthat was calum- 
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nious, and to vilify one of human society’s best productions, } 
denying him any one good purpose or quality. A viler act oe 
yours was never performed, with the pen: your purpose was vile 
and your effort has been without effect. You have been quoted 

many a priest and religious character ;. but whenever exposure 
has followed, and it has followed, and will follow, every where 
your slanders will but heighten the admiration of Thomas Paine. 
As Callender said, of the King’s proclamation against the * Rights 
of Man,’ it has but illumined the character of the man which it was 
meant to scorch. 

As the document which I am about to copy will almost fill 
one of my Nos. -I must comment on it and on your comment in 
a second letter. But as to the facts about Mr. Paine, had it been 
written for the purpose, it could not have been more suitable. It 
has been drawn forth by the lying religious tracts of this country, 
and, so far, they have done good, as all such calumnious opposi- 
tion always does good, and is foremost in defeating its own pur- 
poses. Every cause to hate his slanderers will but heighten the 
admiration for Thomas Paine. You have given cause enough: 
you have maligned a better man than your fabled Jesus Christ. 

The document which is to follow, is an introduction to a new 
edition of Mr. Paine’s Theological works, lately printed at New 
York. The author of the introduction is Mr. John Fellows, of 
that city, who was may years the acquaintance of Mr. Paiue. 
But, as this edition has my name as its publisher and ts dated 
London, Mr. Fellows has made it appear, as if I were the anthor 
of the introduction and he my communicant on the matters con- 
cerning Mr. Paine. 1 never approve these evasions, and there- 
fore, I give this explanation to set the reader right, _Itis Mr. Fel- 
lows who speaks of his personal observation of the comparatively 
small quantity of spirituous liquor which Mr. Paine drank, aud 
be brings that very Mr. Dean, as his authority, whose wife you and 
Cheetham have adopted as the authority for the contrary state- 
mént. This introduction is the most faithful sketch of the char- 
acter of Mr. Paine, in his latter days, that has yet appeared ; for 
even his friends in this country have been led away by the cla- 
mours about drunkenness. Were you never drunk? I proceed to 
the copy. ' 
INTRODUCTION, 
| BY THE EDITOR. bind 
No writer probably has exposed the impositions practised upon mann 
under the garb of religion with more effect than Thomas Paine; and no 
ane has borne a greater share of obloquy. from those who conceive, their 
interests to be connected with a continuance of the fraud. The pulpit rons 
the press have teemed incessantly with the most virulent censures 5 Te 
him.—But patient and persevering, femperate and firm, he suffered no err 


to escape him, and the exposure of the blunders and absurdities " i 
versaries is the only revenge which he has condescended to take for 


insolent abuse. Tlis object was the happiness of man, and 0 
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could divert him from his purpose. [fe conscientiously believed that hu- 
man happiness depended on the behet of one God, and the practice of 
moral Virtue; and that all religious faith beyond that led to persecution 
wnd)misery History gives an awful confirmation of the justness of his 

iniony Dr. Bellamy, author of *‘ The history of all religions,” comes to 
this conclusion at last, that he was “ well assured that trve religion con- 
sists neither in doctrines, nor opinions, but in uprightness of heart.” 
“Religion bas been most shamefully perverted, for sinister purposes, and 
made to consist in the belief of something supernatural and incomprehen- 
sible? and these incomprehensible beliefs are made to vary in different 
countries as May suit those who tyrannize over the minds and consciences 
ofmen, © Fhus, in some countries, he who says, he believes, that a certain 
niany in former times, was translated bodily to heaven, that another took 
a journey Jeisurely there in a fiery chariot, and tliat a third arrested the 
course of the sun to give him more daylight for human slaughter is deno- 
mated a pious, good man. In other countries, a person to gain the same 
appellation, must believe that Mahomer, in one night, took a ride to hea- 
ven ‘ipvm his horse Borack, had a long conversation with the angel Ga- 
briel, visited all the planets, and, got to bed with his wife before morning ; 
and apon ‘another occasion, that he cut the moon in two parts, and car- 
riédithe one half in his pocket to light bis army. Whilst on the contrary 
the philosopher, who, wishing to instruct and render his fellow men happy, 
honestly declares that he puts nu fath in such idle stories, is considered 
Lites wicked man. 
"Te i8 tine that these prejudices, so disgraceful to the intelligence of the 
presént age, should be Batiishedr om the world, and it behoves all men of 
widérstariding and talents to lend a helping hand to effect it 

“Prepdices,” says Lequinio, an elegant French writer, in his work en- 
tiled“ Les Prejages Detruits,” “ arise out of ignorance and the want of 
reflection ; these are the basis on which the system of despotism is erected, 
and it is the master piece of art in a tyrant, to perpetuate the stupidity of 
soy ea in Order to perpetuate its slavery and his own dominion. If the 
bt tide knew how to think, would they be dupes to phantoms, ghosts, 

ogublins, spirits, &c. as they have becu at all times and in all nations. 
What? is’ nobility for example, to a man who thinks? What are all 
those abstract beings, children of an exalted imagination, which have 
nM exustence but in vulgar credulity, and who cease to have being as svon 
aS We Cease to believe in them? The greatest, the most absurd, and the 
mast fyolish of all prejudices, is that very prejudice which induces men to 
believe that they are necessary for their happiness, and for the very exist- 
ence Of sdciety.” 

_ #He sie writer observes, that, “ while there are religions, we are tolil 
there will be fanaticism, miracles, wars, knaves, and dupes. There are 
penitents, fanatics, and hypocrites, iv China and in Turkey, as well as in 
‘rance * ; but there is not any religion, perhaps, in which there exists such 
* Spirit of intolerance as in that professed by the christian priests, the au- 
hor of which preached up toleration by his example, as well as by his 
Precepts,” < Labeor ghamtels 
bas Piwiehstanding the intolerant spirit which prevails universally among all 
sats whio call themselves true believers; notwithstanding the persecu- 
tae: and inquisitorial tortures which take place daily, in a greater Or less 
Di ree, throughout the Christian world, there are many who although they 
truffss libera Opinions, are so indifferent in matters ap atu as to con- 
(a 1, that they ought nut tu be discussed, except by those whose peculiar 


* The author's country. 
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province it is to teach them, Upon: this principle, Mr. Paine has been 
condemned by many even of his friends, as though all men had not ap 
equal, stake at issue, and an equal right to express, their opinions on so 
momentous asubject. This sentiment exhibits an apathy to buman suffer. 
ing, in those who express it, that is certainly not very flattering to their 
goodness of heart. 

Were it not for the writings of philosophers, which, where they have been 
permitted to be read, havein some measure softened the asperity of fana- 
ticism, all christendom would, no doubt, now experience the same suffer- 
ings as are at this time endured in Spain, under the government of the 
ptous Ferdinand. . 

Even Bishop Watson, who wrote an “ apology for the Bible,” in answer 
to the “ Age of Reason,” disclaims the above illiberal sentiment; graci- 
ously conceding the right of private judgment in matters of religion. He 
says, “it would give me much uneasiness to be reported an enemy to free 
inquiry in religious matters, or as capable of being animated into any degree 
of personal malevolence against those who differ from me in opinion. On 
the contrary, I look upon the right of private judgment, in every concern 
respecting God and ourselves, as superior to the controul of human au 
thority.” 

It is with some reluctance that I make the following extract of a private 
letter, a copy of which has lately been inclosed to me by my correspondent 
at New-York ; but the contents are so much in point on this occasion, that 
fam induced to take the liberty. It was written by one * of the most dis- 
tinguished patriots of the American revolution, and who still remains a 
living witness of the services of those who essentially contributed to that 
memorable event, in answer to a letter covering that of Mr. Paine to An- 
drew A. Dean; which will appear in this publication—* I thank you, Sir, 
for the inedited letter of Thomas Paine, which you have been so kind as 
to send me. I recognize in it the strong pen and dauntless mind of Com- 
mon Sense, which among the numerous pamphlets written on the same oc- 
casion, so pre-eminently united us in our revolutionary opposition. 

1 return the two numbers of the periodical paper t, as they appear to 
make part of aregular file. The language of these is too harsh, more cal- 
culated toirritate than to convince or to persuade. A devoted friend my- 
self to freedom of religious inquiry and opivion, I am pleased to see one 
exercise the right without reproach or censure; and I respect their conclu- 
sions, however different from my own. It is their own reason, not mine, 
nor that of any other, which has been given them by their onaatng the 
investigation of truth, and of the evidences even of those truths which are 
presented to us as revealed by himself. Fanaticism, it is true, Is not puns 
of her invectives against those who refuse blindly to follow her dictates 1 
abandonment of their own reason, For the use of this reason, however, 
every one is responsible to the God who has planted it in his maonete Yet 
light for his guidance, and that, by which alone he will be judge ~ 
why retort invectives? It is better always to set a good example than 
follow a bad one.” } 

The advice recommended tv controvertists in the foreguing herpes. is wall 
tainly worthy tobe adopted. That recrimination, however, shoul on 
times be resorted to, by those who advocate liberal opinions, 1s not > 


* Mr. Jefferson, the late President of America, to William Carver. R. C. 


) : q and 
+t. The Republican.” Mr. Jefferson had seen nothing like them before, 
as.in all such cases, they alarmed him, One of those Nos. was ¢ 

ver in No. 5 Vol. 8. 
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prising, when we take into consideration the dictatorial stile in which ig- 
norance 1S cultivated by those who reap the advantage of it, and the aspe- 
vite with which those are attacked who attempted to undeceive mankind, 
and to discover to them their true interests, by pointing out the errors with 
which they are surrounded. fr yl 

«Frror,” says St. Pierre, in his Indian Cottage, or Search after Truth,” 
‘the work of man; itis always an evil. It is a false light which shines 
tolead as astray. I cannot better compare it than to the glare of a fire 
which consumes the habitation it illumines. It is worthy of remark, that 
here is not a single moral or physical evil but has an error for its princi- 
ple. Tyrannies, slavery and wars are founded on political errors, nay 
even on sacred ones; tor the tyrants who have propagated them have con- 
stantly derived them from the Divinity, or some virtue, to render them 
respected by their subjects. 

It is, notwithstanding, very easy to distinguish error from truth. Truth 
isa natatal light, which shines of itself throughout the whole earth, be- 
caiise it springs from God*. Error is an artificial light, which needs to 
befed incessantly, and which can never be universal,-because it is nothing 
more than the work of man. ‘Truth is useful to all men; error is profit- 
able but to a few, and is burtful to the generality, because individual inte- 
resty When it separates itself from it, is inimical to general interest. 

Particular care should be taken not to confound fiction witherror. Fic- 
tion is the veil of truth, whilst error is its phantom; and the former has 
been often invented to dissipate the latter. But, however innocent it may 
be in its principle, it becomes dangerous when it assumes the leading qual- 
ity of ertor ; that is to say, when it is turned to the particular protit of 
any set of men.” 

The'christian religion answers exactly to this description of error, in 
every particular: [t has been ‘‘ fed incessantly” for upwards of eightecn 
haidred years; millions upon millions have beea expended on its priests 
to propagate it, and it is still far from being universal. According to Bel- 
lamy’s history of all Religions; of eight hundred millions of souls, which 
the world‘is supposed to contain, “one hundred and eighty-three millions 
only are christians. One handred and thirty millions are Mahometans. 
Three millions are Jews, and four hundred and eighty-seven. millions are 
Pagans, o's 

Is hot this a convincing proof that christianity cannot be true? [fit had 
beet divinely inspired, and God had actually visited this earth for the pur- 
pose of teaching it to man, would it not, long befoas this time, have ex- 
tended-throughout the world? Itis the work of man, and therefore can 
never become universal. 

Ministers of the vospel, instead of teaching the principles of moral vir- 
tue, which would render them useful to their fellow men, are almost in- 
“. 9 inculcating their peculiar and favorite dogmas : Wishing to 
bl sion to consist in what it does not, in the belief of unintel- 
ae iv order to render the subject complex, that their preaching 

ignt be thought the more necessary to explain it. 
le A great portion of these ministers, moreover, are mere boys ; who, after 
Wamg’a little Greek and Latin, set up the trade of preaching ; and ana- 


3 
wae “pip God, the reader must understand what we call nature, or the 
wend Corea ee which give life and food to animals. Used in this sense, the 
nile SE 0 as well as any other; for, so long as we have confused ideas, we 
mankini to subterfuges to cover them. At least this scems to be a rale with 
ind.“ The words God, Nature, Reason are all subterfuges which exhibit igno- 
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“€ atid express confused ideas. — 
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thematise all whe do not submissively bow to their dictation. It js la- 
inentable tu. see decrepid age hobbling after such teachers in searc) of the 
road to heaven. One grain of common sense would save them all that 
trouble, 

Altheugh the injury, resulting from the heavy contributions required for 
the support of christianity, is not, perhaps, so great as that arising frow 
the demoralising effects of substituting novsensical creeds for moral y 
yet these expenditures are serious evils. : 

By a work lateiy published, relative to the consumption of wealth by 
the clergy, it appears, that the clergy of Great Britain* alone receive 
annualiy, the enormous sum of 8,896,600 pounds sterling, which is djvid- 
ed among 18,400 clergymen; but very unequally. Bishop Watson got, 
for his share of the booty, £7,000 u year, which, one weuld think. 
was sufficient to induce him, to vindicate the christian religion, or any 
other, equally productive +. 

The primate Lord J, Beresford, archb shopof Armagh, has above 63,000 
acres of land, of which more than 50,000 are arrable. His grace isa man 
in middle life, and of a healthy constitution. Suppose him to run his lite 
against the leases let by his predecessor, he would have the power of ruin- 
ing perhaps a hundred families, and obtaining for himself a rack rent of 
not less than £70,000 or £80,000 per annum.. 

_ “The see of Dublin has upwards of 20,000 acres. Much of this being 
near the metropolis, must be considered as of extraordinary value, 

But every thing is eclipsed by Derry; there we have 94,000 Irish acres 
appropriated to my lord the bishop—little short of 150,000 English acres ! 
and should his lordship at the beginning of his incuwbency, have thought 
fit to run his life against the tenants, he would now, at the expiration of 
twenty years, possess a larger rent roll than any subject in the world. 
Yet it was this very see which begged assistance towards repairing its own 
cathedral! 

By the Almanach du clergy du France for 1823, it appears that there 
are filty-four bishops, and archbishops, already cousecrated, out of the 
eighty France is to have. There are also, already, 35,676 priests 1 acti- 
vity, exclusive of missionaries, and 50,934 is the number the bishops judge 
necessary to complete the Army of the Church—2,031 are, moreover, 
pensioued. Then, in the schools and at their different colleges, there are, 
29,379 youths preparing for clerical duties. The revenue of the priests 
even now amounts to 28,000,000 francs, exclusive of suis destined to re- 
pair the churches, and other ecclesiastical services, which, amounting te 
1,500,000 francs, will also pass through their bands, and exclusive at the 
sums collected by the missionarics, and contributed by the commuucs, 
both of which are very considerable. From the same book, it appeats 
that since 1802, the legacies and gifts received by the church, and held as 
Mortmain, amount to 13,388,554 francs, giving an aunual revenue, alle 


* Of the law established Church only. _ “ “y 

+ Dr. Franklin, ina letter to Dr. Price (1780) speaking of the religious tests, 
corporated into the constitution of Massachusetts, observes, ‘‘ If christian oa 
ers had continued to teach as Christ and his apostles did, without salaries, nee 7 
the Quakers now do; I imagine tests would never have existed ; for , ayia 
were invented not so much to secure religion itself as the emolument of it. 4 


tue, 


a religion is good, | conceive it will support itself; and when it does not suppor 
itself, anid God does not take care to support it, so thatits professors are 0° > bad 
call for the help of the civil power. ’tis a sign, I apprehend, of its being orm 
one.” Religious tests have been abrogated in Massachusetts by the late revisi’ 

of its constitution, 
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abstracting from this sum many church ornaments, of 450,000 francs. Of 
ths gum, no less than 2,832,554 frances were contributed within the last 
year. mee ; sits ; , 5 

* ‘There are in Rome, 19, cardinals, 27 bishops, 1450 priests, 1532 monks, 
1164 fines anid 352 seminarists, ‘The population of Rome, in 1821, with- 
vat reckoning the Jews amounted to 146,000 souls. 

Aindug' the evils entailed upon mankind by establishing a religion that 
requires the renunciation of reason, hypocrisy holds a conspicuous place as 
the most pernicious in its effects on society. It lowers the dignity of man ; 
it checks the progress of the human mind by smothering that frank and 
liberal communication of thought, which leads to improvement; in short, it 
destroys all confidence among friends the most intimate. “If,” says La 
Brayere, “ f marry an avaricious woman, she will take care of my money ; if 
gambler, she may win; if a learned woman, she may instruct me: if a 
vixen, she will teach me patience; if a coquette she will take pains to 
please; but if 1 marry a hypocrite that affects to be religious, (une devote) 
what can T expect from her who tries to deceive even her God, and who 
almost deceives herself.” 

The'clergy are fond of attributing all the calamities, incident to human 
natare, ‘to supernatural influence. Not, it is presumed, because they be- 
lieve what they pretend ; but on account of the reputation it gives them 
for extraordinary piety. Thus in the seaptrt towns even of the Unitcd 
States, Which have been afflicted with yellow fever, | have observed, that 
some of their clergy considered it as a special judgment of God, arising 
from the passion of the people for theatrical exhibitions, &c. And fastings 
and prayers. were resorted to, to appease the wrath of the Almighty. But 
these doctors of divinity, itis said, when attacked with yellow fever, or 
any other serious complaint, immediatery employ a physical doctor to 
core them ; which is suthcient evidence that they do not believe their own 
doctrine: for it would be vain; and impious, to attempt to cure those whom 
God intended to destroy. Incalculable evils may result from the promul- 
gation of this doctrine: Because those who have faith in it, may, as is the 
fact'in some countries, refuse to take medicine in case of sickness, and 
thereby sacrifice their own lives to folly and superstition. 
~ The Eniperor of China, however, fully agrees with these Christian doc- 
tors i his conceptions of supernatural interference in passing events ; ‘and 
takes the same means to assuage the wrath of the Gods, as appears by the 
following statement of what took place in consequence of a hurricane and 
drought at Peking and Pe-che-le province. 

On the 13th of May, 1818, there. was a violent hurricane at Peking, 
which produced much ‘alarm among all sorts of people. ‘The Emperor pub- 
lished an-edict on the subject, in which he decares he was extremely 

teued. He says “it rained dust,” and produced such profound dark- 
ness that nething could be seen without candle. It was not so violent 
Owever as to produce any serious injury, and the apprehensions of the 
‘People, and particularly of the Empercr, proceeded from the belief that 
such phenomena are punishments for some mismanagement among the ru- 
lers of the country. The Emperor gives a long lst of the evil effects of 
mproper measures in governing, and exhorts his officers to join him in self 
‘tamination. to find out the true cause of this calamity. In another docu- 
ment he blames the imperial astronomers for not foreseeing and foreteiling 
i hurricane, instead of flattering him as they had formerly done, with 


e = 


pe of tranquility; and to calculate with accuracy the intentions of 


ven. He also despatched a messenger towards the south-east, where 
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the storm arose as he is confident there must have been some 
»ression Committed in that direction *.. 

The Mathematical Board set up the result of their learued research 
on the subject, but declined to express any opinion of their own. [If it had 
continued a whole day it would have indicated some disagreement between 
the Emperor and his Ministers; also a great drought and scarcity of grain 
If but for an hour, pestilence in the south-west, and half the population 
diseased in the south-east. If the wind had blown up the sand, and 
moved stones with a loud noise, inundations, &c. ’ 

The Gazette of the same date contains a paper in which the Emperor 
expresses much grief at a long drought at Pe-che-le province. He hiad 
sent his sons to fast, pray and sacrifice to heaven, earth, and the God of the 
wind, but this had obtained’ only a slight shower. His Majesty wrote a 
prayer himself, and appointed a day to go with his brother, and two more 
persons to sacrifice ; the Emperor to heaven, his brother to the earth, the 
first of their companions to the divinity that rules the passing year, and the 
second to the god of the winds. A day was also appointed {or a general 
fast and sacrifice, on which the kings, nobles ministers of state, attending 
officers, soldiers, and servants, were to appear in a peculiar cap and gar- 
ment as a mark of penitence. The two sous of his Majesty were to sacri- 
fice at the same time in two other places. 

Such idle vagaries ought to be eradicated from the mind of man, that he 
may contemplate his true predicament in nature, provide for his wauts and 
ward off approaching danger. It is to be hoped, that the time is not far 
distant when this happy event will be. realized, especially in that portion 
of the globe where science is generally diffused. 1t requires only the ho- 
nest and bold co-operation of men of learning to affect it. 

As the opinions of great and good men, provided they have no interest 
to uphold superstition, ought to have weight on the minds of those less in- 
formed, I shall here subjoin the brief sentiments of a few celebrated cha- 
racters, in support of Mr. Paine’s infidelity. 


DR. FRANKLIN. 
Letter from Dr, Franklin to the Rev. George Whitfield. 


act of op- 


Dear Srr, Philadelphia, June, 6th, 1753. 
I received your kind letter of the 2d inst. and am glad to hear that you mn- 
crease in strength—I hope you will contmue mending until you recover 
your former health and firmness. Let me know whether you still use the 
cold bath, and what effect it has. As to the kindness you mention, I wish 
it could have been of more serious service to you; but if it had, the only 
thanks that I should desire, are, that you would always be ready to serve 
any other person that may need your assistance ; and so let good offices 
go round ; for mankind are all of a family. For my own part, when I am 
employed in serving others, I do not look upon myself as conferring favors, 
but as paying debts. In my travels and since my settlement, [ have re- 
ceived much kindness from men, to whom I shall never have an opportt- 
nity of making the least direct return; and numberless mercies from God, 
who is infinitely above being benefitted by our services. These kindnesses 
from men, | can therefore, only return to their fellow men; .and I cau 


* Good political effects to the people of China must have arisen out of dus 
storm. The humility, conscientiousness, and self examination of the a 
would be well occasionally imitated by the King of England. We have heard 9 
nothing in this way, but to deprive the inhabitants of Brighton of military 
on a s@nday evening! This was no self-denial. 
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oily, shows ny gratitude to God by a readiness to help his other children, 
ond my brethren, for I do not think that thanks and compliments, though 
vepeated. weekly, can discharge our real obligations to each other, and 
much lessjto our Creator.) ae 

You will see, inthis my netion of good works, that I am far from expect- 
ing to merit heaven by them. By heaven, we understand a state of hap- 
pines, infinite.in degree and eternal in duration. I can do nothing to de- 
wervesuch a reward. He-that, for giving a draught of water to a thirsty 

son, should expect to be paid with a good plantation, would be modest 
in his demands compared with those who think they deserve heaven for 
thelittle good. they do on earth. Even the mixed imperfect pleasures we 
enjoy im this world, are rather from God’s goodness than our merit; how 
much more so.the happiness of heaven? for my part, [have not the vanity to think 
[ deserve it, the folly to expect or the ambition to desire it, but content myself in 
submitting to the disposal of that God who made me, who has hitherto preserved 
and blessed me, and in whose fatherly goodness I may well confide, that he never 
will make me miserable, and that the affliction I may at any time suffer, may tend 


to my benefit. 
The faith you mention has, doubtless, its use in the world. I do not desire to 


see it diminished, nor would I desire to lessen it in any man, but I wish it were 
moré productive of good works than [ have generally seen it. I mean real good 
works, works of kindness, charity, mercy and public spirit; not holy day keep- 
ing, sermon-hearing or reading; performing church ceremonies, or making long 
prayers, filled with flatteries and compliments, despised even by wise men, and 
much less capable of pleasing the Deiiy. 

The worship of God is a duty—the hearing and reading may be useful; 
butifmen rest on hearing and praying, as too many do, it is as if the tree 
should value itself on being watered and putting forth leaves though it never 
produced any fruit. 

Your good master thought much less of these outward appearances than 
many of his modern disciples. He preferred the doers of the word to the 
hearers; the son that seemingly refused to obey his father and yet per- 
lormed his commands, to him that professed his readiness but neglected 
the work; the heretical but charitable Samaritan,. to the uncharitable but 
orthodox priest and sanctified Levite, and those who gave food to the hun- 
try, drink to the thirsty, and raiment to the naked, entertainment to the 
stranger, and never heard of his name, he declares shall, in the last day, 

accepted ; when those who cry, Lord, Lord, who value themselves on 
their faith, though great enough to perform miracles, but have neglected 
g00d works, shall be rejected. He professed that he came not to call the 
nsiteous,, but sinners to repentance, which implied his modest opinion 
that there were some in his time so good that they need not hear him even 
‘orunprovement, but now-a-days we ayaa eo a little parson that does 
not think it the duty of every man within his reach to sit uuder his petty 
mbistration, and that. whoever omits this offends God—I wish to such 
more humility, and to you, health and happiness, 

Being your friend and servant. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 





Extract of a letter from the same to Ezra Stiles, President of Yale College. 


a AND Dear Sir, © Philadelphia, March 9, 1790. 
desire to know something of my religion. It is the first time I have 
{estioned upon it. But I cannot take your curiosity amiss, and shall 


*avor in a few words to gratify it. Hereismy creed. I believe in one 
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God, the Creator of the Universe. “That he governs it by his Providence 
That he ought to be worshipped. “That the most acceptable service we 
render him is doing good to his other children, ‘That the soul of mani 
immortal, and will be treated with justice in another life respecting ‘its cou. 
duct in this, These I take to be the fundamental points in all sound reli. 
gion, and I regard them as you do in whatever sect [ meet with them. As 
to Jesus of Nazareth, my opinion of whom you particularly desire, [ thnk 
the system of morals, and his religion, as he left them to us, the best the 
world. ever saw, or is like to see; but [ apprehend it has received various 
corrupting changes, and I have, with most of the present dissenters in 
England, some doubts as to his divinity ; though it is a question I do pot 
dogmatize upon, having never studied it, and think it needless to busy niy- 
self with it now, when I expect soon an Opportunity of knowing the truth 
with less trouble.* I see no harm however in its Laing believed, if that 
belief has the good consequence, as probably it has, of making his doctrines 
inore respected, and more observed, especially as I do not perceive that 
the Supreme takes it amiss, by distinguishing the believers iu h’s govern- 
ment of the world with any particular marks of bis displeasure. J shall 
only add, respecting myself, that having experienced the goodness of that 
Being, in conducting me prosperously through a long life, 1 have no doubt 
of its continuance i the next, though without the smallest conceit of 
meriting such goodness. My sentiments on this head you will sée in she 
copy of an old letter inclosed,t+ which I wrote in answer to one from an 
old religionist, whom I had relieved in a paralytic case by electricity, and 
who being afraid I should grow proud upon it, sent me his serious, though 
rather impertinent caution. 
With great and sincere esteem and affection, [ am, &c. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 


REMARKS. 


As Dr. Franklin evidently disbelieves in any benefit to be gained in a 
future state by faith in the mysteries of the christian religion, and as the 
little influence it may have in producing good works, are evidently over 
balanced by the evils produced by- it, no-goud reasons can be urged tor its 
cultivation. The objections to this faith are, thatit creates pride, unchia- 
ritableness and persecution. Whoever believes that he knows perfectly 
the will. of God, naturally despises all others not favored with the Ike di- 
vine grace. Le becomes a contemptible despot, prepared to commit avy 
act of outrage against unbelievers in his creed, in order the more etiec- 
tually to ingratiate himself with the divinity he worships. He takes up the 
cause of God as his own affair, and acts accordingly. 

Those: who call themselves orthodox believers of the present day, 
do well to imitate the example of the Roman Emperor, ‘Titus, who, 10 ~ 
edict, occasioned by the importunities of the orthodox of that ame for “ 
punishment of christians. for unbelief, observed, “ Tam very well asst? 
that the Gods themselves will take care, that this kind of men shall wv 
escape, it being much more their concern, than it can be yours, te pul” 
those that refuse to worship them.” : dail 

To shew Dr. Franklin’s opinions more fully upon this subject, { sha 


would 


* The Dector had indeed deferred an examination into the divinity uf Jesus 9 
a very late hour; for he says in the same letter, * Lam now in-my, Both year e 
very infirm,” He died the 17th of April following. |. 3g. sy 4. 

t Supposed to refer to the foregoing letters to George, Whitfield. 
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make a few, more extracts from his writings. Ina letter to B.. Vaughan 
i788) he saysy « Remember me affectionately to good Dr. Price and te 
ive honest heretic, Dr. Priestley, I do not call him hones? by way of dis- 
tinction; for I think all the heretics I have known have been virtuous men. 
They have the virtue of fortitude, or they would not venture to own their 
heresy; and, they cannot afford to be deficient in any of the other virtues, 
as that would give advantage to their many enemies ; and they have not, 
lke orthodox summers, such a number of friends to excuse or justify them. 


. 


fio not however mistake me. It is not to my good friend’s heresy that I 
impute his honesty. On_ the contrary, tis his honesty that has brought 
apon biip the character of heretic. 

‘Again,.in a letter to, Mrs. Partridge, (1788) he observes, “ You tell me 
ont poor friend, Ben Kent is gone, I hope to the regions of the blessed ; or 
at least to some place where souls are prepared for those regions! I found 
my hopé,on this, that though not so orthodox as you and I, he was au 
honest man, and had his virtues. If he had any hypocrisy, it was of that 
inverted kind, with which a man is not so bad as ct seems to be. And 
with regard to future bliss, I cannot help imagining that multitudes of the 
zealously orthodox of different sects, who at the last day may flock fogether 
in hopes of seeing each other damned, will be disappointed, and obliged to 
fest content with their own salvation.” 

Inanother letter, addressed to Mrs. Mecom, his sister, (1758) he says, 
«Nis pity that good works, among some sorts of people, are so little valued, 
and good words admired in their stead: I mean seemingly pious discourses, 
instead Of humane benevolent actions. ‘Those they almost put out of 
countendnce, by calling morality rotten morality—righteousness ragged 
righteousness, and even filthy rags—and when you mention virtue, pucker 
up they boses; at the same time that they eagerly snuff up an empty caut- 
ing harafgue, “as if it was a posey of the choicest flowers.” 

In a letter to * * * (1784) he observes, ‘* There are several things in the 
Old Testament impossible to be given by divine inspiration; such as the 
approbation ascribed to the angel of the Lord, of that abominably wicked 
and detestable action of Jael, the wife of Hcter, the Kenite.” 


i pseo" 
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‘Uostisg | THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
Extract af a letter from Tuomas Jerrerson, President of the United States, 
“fo DR Priesreey, upon his.“ Comparative View of Socrates and 

Jisus.” 

Dear Sir, ylanebaios ~ -- Washington, April 9, 1803. 
Wutve,onia short visit lately to Monticetlo, I received from you «a copy 
hee omPanative View of Socrates and Jesus, and I avail myself of 
the first moment of leisure after my retura to acknowledge the pleasure I had 
inthe-perasal, and the desire it excited to see you take up the subject on 
Rahs wztensive scale.—In ‘consequence of some conversations with Dr. 
let mothe years 1798—99, I had promised some day to write him a 

ter, giving him my view of the Christian system, I have reflected often 
he eeraid even sketched the outlines in my own mind. I should first 
Lick a general view of the moral doctrines of the most remarkable of the 

Get: philosophers, of whese ethics we have sufhcient information to 
nike*ai ‘estimate : Say of Pythagoras, Fpicurus, Epictetus, Socrates, 
“ero, Seneca, Antonius. I should do justice to the branches of morality 

y have trearett well, but point out the importance of those in which they 
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are deficient. I should then take a view of the deisin and ‘ethics of th, 


Jews, and shew in what a degraded state they were, and the necessity they 
presented of a reformation. I should proceed to a view of the life, chs. 
racter, and doctrines of Jesus, who, sensible of the incorrectness of their 
ideas of the Deity, and of morality, endeavored to bring them to th. 
principles of a pure deism, and juster notions of the attributes of God. tp 
reforin their moral doctrines to the standard of reason, justice, and phi- 
lanthropy, and to inculcate the belief of a future state. This view would 
purposely omit the question of his divinity, and even of his inspiration. ‘[) 
do him justice, it would be necessary to remark the disadvantages his 
doctrines have to encounter, not having been committed to writing by 
himself, but by the most unlettered of men, by memory, long after they 
had heard them from him, when much was forgotten, much misunderstood. 
and presented in very paradoxical shapes. Yet such are the fragments* 
remaining, as to shew a master workman, and that his system of morality 
was the most benevolent and sublime probably that has been ever taught, 
and more perfect than those of any of the ancient philosophers, His cha- 
racter and doctrines have received still greater injury from those who pre- 
tend to be his spiritual disciples, and who have disfigured and sophisticated 
his actions and precepts from views of personal interest, so as to induce the 
unthinking part of mankind to throw off the whole system in disgust, and 
to pass sentence as an imposter on the most innocent, the most benevolen; 
the most eloquent and sublime character that has ever been exhibited to 
man. ‘This is the outline; but I have not the time, and still less the infoy- 
mation which the subject needs. It will therefore rest with me in contem- 
plation only. 
THOMAS JEFFERSO.. 





Letter from the same to William Canby. 
SIR. 
I wave duly received your favour of August 27th; am sensible 
of the kind intentions from which it flows, and truly thankful for 
them, the more so, as they could only be the result of'a favourable 
estimate of my public course. During a long life, as much devo- 
ted to study as a faithful transaction of the trusts committed to 
me would permit, no object has occupied more of my consideration 
than our relations with all the bemgs around us, our duties to 
them and our future prospects. After hearing and reading every 
thing which probably can be suggested concerning them, | have 
formed the best judgment [ could, as to the course they prescribe ; 
and in the due observance of that course, I have no recollections 
which gave me uneasiness. An eloquent preacher vf your reli- 
gious society, Richard Mott, in a discourse of much unction and 
pathos, is said to have exclaimed aloud to his congregation, that 
he did not believe there was a Quaker, Presbyterian, Methodist 
or Baptist in Heaven—having paused to give his audience time 
to stare and to wonder—-(he said) that-in Heaven, God knew n0 


* These fragments are from the writings of the Grecian Philosophers, ber 
compiled and corrupted with bad matter or a bad subject, to make the Sd 4 
gion of the Christians, most of whom have taken literally that which re e 
an allegory. iC. 
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jistinction, but considered all good men, as his children and as 
brethren of the same family. I believe with the Quaker preach- 
et, that he who steadily observes those moral precepts in which 
all religions concur, will never be questioned at the gates of Hea- 
ven as to the dogmas in which they differ ; that on, entering 
there, all these are left behind us: the Aristideses and Catos, 
Penns and Tillotsons, Presbyterians and Papists, will find them- 
selves united in all principles which are in concert with the rea- 
son of the supreme mind. Of all the systems of morality, ancient 
orniodern, which have come under my observation, none appear 
tome so pure as thatofJesus. He who follows‘this steadily, need 
not, J think, be uneasy, although he cannot comprehend the subtle- 
ties and mysteries erected on his doctrines, by those who calling 
themselves his special followers and favourites would make him 
come into the world to lay snares for all understandings but 
theirs; these metaphysical heads, usurping the judgment seat of 
God, denounce as his enemies, all who cannot perceive the geo- 
metrical logic of Euclid in the demonstrations of St. Athanasius, 
that three are one, and one is three, and yet that three are not 
one, nor the one three. In all essential points, you and I are of 
the same religion, and I am too old to go into inquiries and 
changes as the unessentials. Repeating therefore my thankful- 
ness for the kind concern you have been so good as to express, 
[salute you with friendship and brotherly love. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
Monticello, September 17th 1813. 





BONAPARTE. 


By the report of Las Casas, the authenticity of which is not 
doubted, Bonaparte, who, whatever may be thought of his good- 
ness, is allowed by all to be a great man, made the following re- 
matks on religion. ‘‘ Every thing proclaims the existence of a 
God; that cannot be questioned; but all religions are evi- 
dently the work of men, Why are there so many? Why has 
hot ours always existed ?__ Why does it consider itself exclusive- 
lytheright one? What becomes, in that case, of all the virtuous 
men who have gone before us? Why do these religions oppose 
aud exterminate one another ? Why has this been the case ever 
aid-every where? Because men are ever men; because priests 
have ever and every where introduced fraud and falsehood.” 
He said, * that his incredulity did not proceed from perverseness 
% from licentiousness of mind, but from the strength of his rea- 
Son,...; Yet,” added he, ‘“‘ no man can answer for what will hap- 
hese aecularly in his last moments. At present, I certainly be- 
eve that I'shall die without a confessor. I am assuredly very 

4tom being. an atheist, but I cannot believe all that I am 


tig tin spite of my reason, without being false and a hypo- 
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The bare mention of the possibility that he might, befure he 
died, confess his sins, with a view of obtaining pardon from a frail 
mortal like himself, was unworthy of the character of Bonaparte 
Butit exemplities in the strongest manner the almost unconquer- 
able power of habits and prejudices acquired in early life. - if. at 
the time the above expressions were made, there still remained in 
the great mind of Bonaparte some lingering vestiges of the con. 
temptible prejudices which he had imbibed from his nurse and fa- 
ther confessor in childhood, what can be expected from the mul- 
titude who never think? How important then is it, that the 
minds of youth should be properly directed ;—that they should 
be taught their true condition in nature ;—that their present and 
future happiness depends, not on confessions to a priest, but on 
the uniform practice of moral virtue. If confessions are depen- 
ded on, we may be assured, that morals will be neglected. 





LORD ERSKINE. 


The following opinion of the matter m which mankind will be 
judged in a future state must be concurred in by every rational 


being, not under clerical influence. It is extracted from the. 


speech of the famous English barrister, Erskine, on the liberty of 
the press, in the trial of Stockdale for an alleged libel againstthe 
parliament. | ! 

‘‘ Every human tribunal ought to take care to administer Jus- 
tice, as we look hereafter tohave justice administered to ourselves. 
Upon the principles on which the attorney-General prays sentence 
upon-my client—God have mercy upon us !—For which of us can 
present, for omniscient -examination, a pure, unspotted, and 
faultless course, But 1 humbly expect that the benevolentauthor 
of our being will judge us as 1 have been pointing out for your 
example—Holding up the great volume of our lives in his hands, 
and regarding the general scope of them. If he discovers bene- 
volence, charity-and good will to man beating in the heart, 
where he alone can look ;—if he finds that our conduct, though 
often forced out of the path by our infirmities, has been in gene- 
ral well directed; his all-searching eye will assuredly never pur 
sue us into those little corners of our lives, much less will his ass 
tice select them for punishment, without the general panies 0 
our existence, by which faults, may be sometimes found to oye 
grown out of virtues, and very many of our heaviest a are 
have been grafted by human imperfection upon the best @ ; 
kindest of our affections. No; believe me, this is not the mae 
of divine justice. If the general tenor of a.man’s coodugh nes . 
as I have represented it, he may walk through the be 0 He 
death, with all his faults abont him, with as much cheerfulness . 
in the common paths of life ; because he. knows, that. amet a 
a stern accuser to. expose before the Author of his ani 
frail passages, which like the scored matter in the 
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quérs the volume of the brightest and best spent life, his 


you, " a | ’ . . 
nerey will obscure them from the eye of his purity, and our re- 
pentasive blot them out for ever,” 





MR. OWEN. 


This gentleman is not so universally known as to render his 
opinions so imposing as those already quoted, but he has acquired 
such celebrity for philanthrophy in his extraordinary exertions to 
meliorate the condition of the poor, in which charitable work he 
is now zealously engaged ,that I am induced,to give his very rational 
views respecting religion, in answer to a correspondent of the 
Limerick Chronicle. 

“For nearly forty years,” he says, ‘‘ I have studied the religi- 
ous systems of the world, with the most sincere desire to discover 
one that was devoid of error; one to which my mind and soul 
could consent; but the more I have examined the faiths and prac- 
tices which they have produced, the more error in each has been 
nademanifest to me, and I am now prepared to say thatall, with- 
out @'singlé exception, contain too much error to be of any utility 
in thé present advanced state of the human. mind. There are 
truths ih each religion, as well as errors in all, but if I have not 
beet't60 ‘much ‘prejudiced by early education and surrounding 
circumstances, to judge impartially between them, there are more 
valtable truths in the Christian Scriptures than in others—but 
aréhigion ‘to be pure and undefiled, and to produce the proper 
effée tpon the life and conduct of every human being, and to be- 
come “universal, must be so true, that all who run may read, and 
waahets may fully comprehend. A religion of this character 
must’ be devoid of forms, ceremonies and mysteries, for these con- 
stittite the etrors of all the existing systems, and of all those 
whiehhave hitherto created anger, and produced violence and 
bloodshed throughout society. A religion devoid of error will not 
depend for its Support upon any name whatever. No name, not 
even’ Deity ‘itself, can make truth into falsehood.—A pure and 
cenditie religion, therefore, will not require for its, support, or 
lor its universal promulgation by the human race, any name what- 
rer, HOF Ought, except the irresistible truth which it shall con- 








tag. ‘Such religion will possess whatever is valuable in each, 
and Exchide Whatever is erroneous in all, and in due time, a reli- 
cio GP this ‘character, freed from every inconsistency, shall be 
prota ated.” Thet will the world be in possession of principles 
hae dancers éxception, produce conresponsnlg niga 
vet thie, ail see, face to face, clearly and distinct y, and no ion 
poten a glass, darkly. In the mean time, however, while 
angers shall be gradually working in the minds of those who 
gead, compelled tO receive error mixed with truth,it isintea- 
Bri, =e ge shall be offered to:'the conscience of any ene, | 
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and thatin the proposed new villages, full provisions shall be mad, Pie 
for the performance of religious worship, according to the practi- are 
ces of the country in which the villages shall be situated.” | 





ten 
ELIAS HICKS, hol 
Elias Hicks, a celebrated Quaker preacher, at New-York. ‘- 
in a letter addressed to the Rev. Dr. Shoemaker, dated 34 i 
mo. 31, 1823, speaking of the atonement, and those who belieye he 
in it, writes ‘ Surely, is it possible that any rational being, that Si 
has any right sense of justice and mercy, would be willing to ac- cra 
cept forgiveness of his sins on such terms? Would he not go far- P 
ward, and offer himself wholly up, to suffer all the penalties due i 
1: Sie e 
to his crimes, rather than the innocent should suffer? Nay, was to’ 
he so hardy as to acknowledge a willingness to be saved through lik 
such a medium, would it not prove that he stood in direct oppo- sch 
sition to every principle of justice and honesty, of mercy and love 
and show himself a peor selfish creature, unworthy of notice?’ ted 
Towards the conclusion of his letter he says, ‘“ I may now tre- tt 
commend thee to shake off all traditional views that thou hast mr 
imbibed from external evidence, and turn thy mind to the light da 
within, as the only true teacher; and wait patiently for its in- hin 
structions, and it will teach thee more than men or books can do, C6 
and lead thee to a clearer sight and sense of what thou desirest for 
to know, than I have words clearly to convey to thee.” ane 
In his discourses the following sentiments have been noted evi 
and published; “ That the death of Jesus Christ was no more to its 
us than the death of any other good man; that he merely pertor- poi 
med his part on earth as a faithful son, just as any other good of 
man had done; that he did not believe any thing contained ia v0 
the Scriptures merely because it was in them; that although the for 
miracles might have been a proof to those who saw them, yet they ant 
could be no proof to us, who did not see them. Is It possible, wh 
said, he, that there is any person, so ignorant or superstitious, as wh 
to believe, that there ever was on earth such a place as the gar- this 
den of Eden; or that Adam and Eve were really put into tt, and Hi 
turned out of it for eating an apple? My friends it is all an al- it 
legory.” . ' 
Mr. Hicks. I understand, is far advanced in life, and 1s a gr nes 
favourite, as a preacher, not only among his own sect, but wit 
others of different denominations. He is said to be a man of m Oh 
strictest morals. His doctrine is void of trifling puerilities, ind 
disgusting hypocrisy, the greatest impediment to human paki if 
ment. Itis plain, honest, common sense. Such as one ay 4 " 
suppose would be adopted by all people, not burdened wit - 

: : . . them ‘ 
expensive priesthood.—Hired priests, no doubt, consider aa he 
selves in a measure bound to deal out to their hearers ee a ths 
deal of school divinity, consisting of perplexing metaphysics ne 
order to convince them that they get the worth of their money: abe 
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Pjain morality would not comnrand a high priee among those who 

ite in search of mysteries, miracles and spiritual nonentities. 

Religionists seein to think that there can be no religion unat- 
tended with mystery and miracle. They require a name to up- 
hold their religion; and the person who bears it must have per- 
formed miracles to entitle him to their respect. The simple prin- 
ciples of moral virtue have no charms for them. Their religion 
must be involved in clouds and darkness, to make it difficult to 
he understood, in order to enhance the merit of believing it. 
Suchascheme, as they callit, of religion is well adapted to priest- 
craft, because it gives the high priests of the establishment an 
opportunity to play off a sort of necromancy to deceive and gull 
the multitude. It would require no ministers, with high salaries, 
to explain the plain creed of Dr. Franklin. It does not require, 
liké complicated and mystericus religions, to be taught, as a 
school boy is tanght grammar. 

The morality contained in what is called the gospel, unconnec- 
ted with the Old Testament, is unexceptionable.* It is the doc- 
tine of Deism; as Dr. Tyndal has shewn, in his work, entitled, 
“Christianity as old as the creation, or the Gospel a republica- 
tion of the religion of nature.” The same sentiments, however, 
had been promulgated long before the gospel had existence. 
Coxrucrvs, the Chinese philosoper, who was born 551 years be- 
fore Christ, said, “*“ Human nature came to us from heaven pure 
and perfect; butin process of time, ignorarce, the passions, and 
evil examples have corrupted it.—All consists in restoring it to 
its primitive beauty; and to be perfect, we must reascend to that 
pomt'we have fallen from. Obey heaven, and follow the orders 
ofHim’ who governs it. Love your neighbour as yourself: let 
your reason, and not your.senses be the rule of your conduct; 
for reason will teach you to think wisely, to speak prudently, 
ind'to behave yourself worthily on all occasions. Do to another 
what you would he should dounto you: and do not unto another 
what you would should not be done unto you; thou only needest 
- law alone ; it is the foundation and principle of all the rest. 

“ Desire not the death of thine enemy; thou wouldst desire 
a vam ; “his life is'in the hands of Heaven. 

Acknowledge thy benefits by the return of other benefits, but 
never fevenge injuries.” 

Jn the precepts of Pnocyripes, written 540 years before 
Christ, we find the following . ‘‘ Let no favour or affection bias thy 
i ee A pt not the poor; nor judge any man rashly; for 
ve me.coest, God will judge thee hereafter.” 

Give not thy alms to the poor with grudging, nor put him off 


* Ti . ; 
bonowed. is nothing:good in the system of Christianify, but that which has been 
their from these Pagan Moralists, whom Christians have charitably sent to 
hell a8 the: agents. of their devil, ‘There is nothing new in the New Testa- 


Rep 
re at Wj featy ires.of xice and wickedness, unknown to those who are now 
13 Pag anid Heathens. ek Lad R. C. 
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tillto-morrow: have compassion on the man that is banished 
‘and be eyes to the blind.” 1 

“ Shew mercy to those that are shipwrecked; for the sea, li. 
fortune, is a fair, but fickle mistress. Comfort the man that is 
dejected : and be a friend to-him that has no one to help him 
We are all liable to misfortunes’. up to day, and down to-morrow.” 

In what are called the Golden verses of PyTitAcoras, who 
died 497 years before Christ, we read as follows “ Do not'an il 
thing, either m company, or alone; but of all, respect yoarself 
first; that is, first pay the duty which is due to yourself, to your 
honour and to your conscience; nor let any foreign regard make 
you deviate from this faith.” 

“« Presume not to sleep till you have thrice ran over the ac- 
‘tions of the past day—Examine yourself, where have 7 been? 
W hat have I done? Have I omitted any good action? Then weigh 
all, and correct yourself for what you have done amiss, ani 
rejoice in what youhave done well.” 

‘“¢ Whatever evils thou mayest undergo, bear them patiently, 
endeavouring to discover a remedy. And Jet this reflection‘con- 
sole thee, that fate does not distfibute mach of evil to good men. 

‘¢ Men apply the art of reasoning to good and bad purposes; 
listen, therefore, with caution, and be not hasty toadmitor reject. 
- any one dssert an untruth, arm thyself with patience, and besi- 

ent. 

~- When this habit has become fainiliar to thee, thou wilt per- 
ceive the constitution of the immortal Gods, and of mortal men; 
even the great extent of being, and in what manner it exists. 
Thou wilt perceive that nature-in her operations is uniform, and 
thou Wilt expect only what is possible. Thou wilt perceive that 
mankind ‘willingly draw upon themselves evil. They neither see 
nor understand what it is wise to prefer; and when entangled, 
are ignorant of the means of escape. Such is the destiny of ‘mab. 
They are’subjécted to evils withoutend, and are agitated mcessamt- 
ly, like rolling stones. A fatal contention ever secretly pursues 
them, which they neither ‘endeavour to subdue, nor yield to. 

“ Great Jove! Father of Ment O free them from those evils, 
or discover tothem the demdn they employ! But be of good cheer, 
for the race of man is divine. Nature discovers to them her hid- 
den mysteries, in‘ which if thou art interested, and ‘attain - 
knowledge, thou wilt obtain with ease all I enjoin; and ‘having 
healed thy soul, thou wilt preserve it from evil. a 

‘s Abstain, moreover, from*those unclean and foul meats, which 
are forbidden, keeping thy body pure, and thy soul free. si 
_ Cousiderall things well, governing thyself by reasom ’ 
settling it in the uppermost place. And when theu art oa 
of thy mortal'body, and arrived in the most pure ether thou 8 
be exulted amony ‘the immortal Gods be incorruptible tnd never ™ 
know death.” bat to ROOD a ea sooillli 
Laurence Sterne, in his Coran’says, “ [had‘conceived, the 
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love our enemies was a tenet peculiar to the Christian religion, 
‘till Lstumbled upon the same.idea in the writings of that rocue 
Plato,” And, it seems that the rogue Pythagoras, as well as 
Plato. and others, taught the doctrine of immortality long before 
its pcomulgation.in the gospel, although the merit of it is ascribed 
seal to, Jesus by many of his followers. 

uotations to. the same effect might be made from the writings 
of Socrates, Plato, Cicero, and others, who lived anterior to, the 
time of Jests,Christ.. In fact, it seems apparent, that the moral 
sentiments contained in the gospel, have been derived from phi- 
losophers who lived at periods remote from the time of its pro- 
mulgation.. The morals of Epictetus, Seneca, and Antoninus, 
whom ;christians call heathens, are not inferior to those of the 
gospel,..: AN TONINUS Observes, “ Itis the peculiar excellence of 
man to.love even those who have offended him, This you will 
bedisposed to do, if you reflect that the offender is allied to you; 
that he. did it. through ignorance, and, perhaps, involuntauily ; 
and, moreover, that. you will both soon go peaceably to your 
graves, ..But;aboye all, consider, that he has not really injured 
ety Va Cae not render your mind, or govérning part, the 
a" otbis offence. 
_“y4,man.may be more expert than you in the gymnastic exer- 
cise; be it so; yet he is not superior to you in the social virtues, 
enerosity, in modesty, in patience under the accidents of life, 
\ Wy tapas the foibles of mankind.” 
Mora} principles are the same in all countries, and at all times. 
ther-tume nor place can change them. 
fthouch sects were formed under the names of some of the 
apgent philosophers, which caused great disputations among the 
disciples ciples. of the respective leaders, it does not appear that they 
wefe carried on with such rancor towards each other, as those 
which have distinguished the followers of men wha haye given 
vames to. various denominations of christians. Among these, 
at legit, reason has been perverted by a blind zea] to support the 
frvourite dogmas of spiritual guides,and christendom has_ been 
6 hwo, for 1800 years, by the wranglings and persecu- 
Wens.of Sectarians, 
-Philosophers speak favourably of the morality of the 
















i ite ; are far from vindicating the cruelties committed in 
name o 


its founder, or the arrogant pretensions of its minis- 
fact they evidently do it as a salvo against. persecution 
nei ubhelief in its divinity. and their disapprobation of the 
live. spirit of its supporters. 
f Wing. are the only books of note which are esteemed 
Hous nations of the earth as of divine origin, 
or.gacred book, of the Chinese. 
wur Veda, or holy book, of the East Indians. | 
Christians, and. Koran of the Mahometans. 
of these contain the best or most practical system of 
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morals it might be difficult to determine. But, as the cause of 
cruelties in the destruction of the human species, I will venture 
to say, that the Bible stands preeminent and unrivalled. Millions 
have been sacrificed, under both the Jewish and Christian ecop. 
omy, with the false and wicked pretext of honouring the Deity 
by the enforcement ofridiculous creeds, rights and ceremonies, [hy 
the trifling and foolish affair of the molten calf alone, as recorded 
in the 32d chap. of Exodus, about three thousand men are said 
to have been put to death to appease the pretended jealousy of 
the Supreme Creator of, the Universe. This, and hundreds of 
other passages that might be cited from the Bible, forma striking 
contrast with that tolerant spirit of the Koran, in which it is said, 
‘“‘ If God had pleased, he had surely made you one people; buthe 
hath thought fit to give you different laws, that he might try you 
in that which he hath given you respectively. Therefore strive 
to excel each other in good works; unto God shall you all re- 
turn, and then will he declare unto you that concerning which 
ye have differed.”—-Koran Chap. 5. 

I will here insert a concise history of occurrences under the 
gospel dispensation in Spain, as a sample of what has, and ever 
will take place, wherever ministers of religion bear sway in go- 
vernment. This I take from a statement, which has recently ap- 
peared, of the number of victims to that terrible engine of super- 
stition, cruelty and death, the Inquisition; the bare recital of 
which chills the blood, and fills the mind with horrid images of 
suffering humanity under the most excrutiating tortures, which 
awful depravity, disguised in the robes of religion, could invent. 
The table is extracted from a Critical History of that dreadful tn- 
bunal, by J. A. Lorente, one of its late secretaries, and may 
therefore be considered as indisputably authentic. It exbibits a 
detailed list of the respective numbers who have suffered various 
kinds of punishment and persecution in the Peninsula alone, in 
dependant of those who have been its victims in other parts ol 
the world, fora period of 356 years, viz. from 1452 to 1808, du- 
ring which the Inquisition has existed, under the administration 
of 44 Inquisitors General. Within that term it appears that in 
Spain have been burnt 31,718, died in prison or escaped by fig 
and were burnt in effigy. 174,111, and suffered other punish- 
ments, such as whipping, imprisonment, &c. 287,522, oe 
a grand total of 336,651. The greatest number of victims under 
auy administration, was in that of Torquemada, the ears es 
tor General, who presided from 1452 to 1499, a long ana yy 
reign of 47 years, during which 8,800 victims were burnt, 6, “ 
died or escaped by flight, and 90,094 suffered various other PA 
ishments; being in the whole, 105,294, or 2,240 per UTA by 

The use of this horrid instrument of slaughter was abet 
the Cortes; but is about to be reinstated ‘under the rule of * 
heaven-born Ferdinand. The consequences of which may 
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anticipated by the tenor of the following Decree, issued at Madrid, 
Oct. 13, 1823. . ° 

« In casting my eyes (says his Majesty) on the Most High who 
had deigned to deliver me from so many dangers, and to lead me 
back as it were by the hand among my faithful subjects, I expe- 
riencea feeling of horror when I recollect all the sacrifices, all the 
crimes which the impious have dared to commit against the Sove- 
reign Creator of the Universe, 

“ The Ministers of Religion have been persecuted and sacrificed 
.-the venerable successor of St. Peter has been insulted—the 
temples of the Lord profaned and destroyed—the Holy Gospel 
trodden under foot—lastly, the inestimable inheritance which 
Jesus Christ left us, the right of his Holy Supper, to assure us 
of his love. and of our eternal felicity, the sacred Hosts, have 
been trampled under foot. My soul cannot be at rest till united 
tomy beloved subjects, we shall offer to God pious sacrifices that 
he may deign to purify by his grace the soil of Spain from so many 
stains*' Inorder that objects of such importance should be at- 
tained, I have resolved that in all places in my dominion, the tri- 
bunals, the Juntas, and all public bodies, shall implore the cle- 
mency.of the Almighty in favour of the nation, and that the Arch- 
bishops, Bishops and Capitular Vicars of vacant Sees, the Priors 
of Orders, and all those who exercise ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
shall prepare missions, which shall exert themselves to destroy 
elroneous, pernicious, and heretical doctrines, and shut up in the 
monasteries, of which the rules are the most rigid, those eccle- 
siastics, who have been the agents of an impious faction. 

‘Sealed by my Royal hand!” 


A Royal hand bathed in blood; the witness of innumerable 
perjuries.— The pious sacrifices to be offered to God are human 
victims: the best blood of Spain--Riego, &c. Good heavens! 
is it possible that the enlightened reason of man will long submit 
to be imposed upon by the canting of such vile, infamous wretches 
as Ferdinand the Seventh ? 

In the opinion of such blotchés “on the human character, the 
belief in mysteries and miracles, and the performance of the idle 
ceremonies ordained by the Church, are sufficient to atone for all 
sins, and that morals, in comparison, are of no value. 

Christianity, as taught and practised by theologians and 
their adherents, is so accurately described in a letter on supersti- 
lion, addressed to the people of England, by the celebrated Wil- 
liam Pitt, (afterwards Earl of Chatham, and Prime Minister of 

reat Britain,) that I am induced to give it entire. It was first 
printed in the London Journal in 1733. 

(This letter of William Pitt was copied into the first volume of the 
epublican and is consequently omitted here.) R. C. 


Jj gainst Such a scheme of fraud and imposition, as faithfully 
inmeated by Mr. Pitt, has Thomas Paine entered his protest; 
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and. those who make a trade of the delusion, as well as those who 
are duped by it, denounce him as an impious man! And he. jn 
reply, might havé exclaimed, in the language of Lequinio, before 
cited. 

‘Tam an iniptous man, my dear reader ; and 1 tell the trath 
to every man, which is perhaps still worse. Four years are 
scarcely elapsed, since the follies of the Sorbonne, and the furies 
of despotism, might have raised a storm, which would have burst 
upon my head; they would have smitten me, like a destructive 
monster, an assassin of the human race, a perturbator, a traitor! 
Each of those colossal phantoms has disappeared before the eye 
of reason, and the august image of liberty: however, an infinite 
number of prejudices, personal interest, and hypocrisy, all of them 
no less the tyrants, and the enemies of knowledge, still dwell 
among us. 

‘“¢ There still remains at the bottom of thy heart, at the bottom of thy 
own heart, the prejudices of thy infancy, the lessons of thy nurse, and the 
opinions of thy first instructors, which are the effects of that renunciation 
of thought which thon hast practised all the days of thy hfe, from the cra- 
dle upwards? In addition to this, it is the mterest of every one to keep 
thee in total blindness. The rich and powerfui man dreads lest thou 
shouldst open thy eyes, and perceire that his strength and grandeur pro- 
ceed from thy ignorance and submission, The vain man, with equality in 
his mouth, but not in his heart, fears lest thou shouldst discover the ab- 
surdity of his pretensions to superiority; the hypocrite, who terms him- 
self the representative of the divinity, and the messenger of heaven, trem- 
bles lest thou shouldst begin to reflect, for, from that moment his creditand 
his authority are atan end. He eats and drinks at his leisure; he sleeps 
without care ; he walks about in order to procure an appetite; he enjoys 
the price of thy labours in peace ; thou payest for his pleasures, bis subsis- 
tence, and even for his sleep. But, wert thou to begin to reason, thou 
would soon perceive thy error; thou wouldst touch the phantom, and it 
would instantly vamish ; thou woukdst discover that he is an useless parasite 
and that allthis authority reposes on thy foolish credulity, thy weakness, thy 
chimerical fears, and the ridiculous hopes which he has taken care to in 
spire thee with, ever since thou camest into existence. Perhaps thy very 
wife is interested to deceive thee, on purpose to sanctify her connections 
with the representative of the divinity, who renounces the holy laws of na- 
ture, because he spares himself, at oné and the same time, the uneasivess 
and the duties of paternity ! 

“‘ These will excite thy passions, arm thy heart, and call up thy hatred 
against my lessong and my doctrine; for [ aur au impious being, who 
neither believe in saints nor in miracles; I am an impious being, who 
would drink wine in the midst of Turks at Constantinople, who would eat 
pork with the Jews, and the ffesh of a tender lamb or a fat pullet mt 
the Christians on a Friday, even within the palace of a Pope, or beneath 
the roof of the vatican. I am an impious man, for I firmly believe that 
three are more than one; that the whole is greater than one of Its pal» 
that a body cannot exist in a thousand places at one and the same moment 
and be entire iu a thousand detached portions of itself. a 

“I am an impious man, for I never believe on the word of another —— 
contradi¢ts my own reason; and ifa thousand doctors of the las should te mq 
that they. had seen a sparrow devour an ox in a quarter of an hour, o: take the - 
case ini its bill, and carry it to its nest in order to feed its young, were they even 
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swear by, their surplices, their stoles, or their square bonnets, they would still find 
me incredulous ! ; aitis ; 

« [am an impions man, for l do not believe that anointing the tips of the fingers 
with oil, wearing the ecclesiastical tonsure, or cutting the hair, that the. being 
cloathed in a black cassock, ora voilet robe, and carrying a mitre on the head, 
and across in. the hand, can render an ignorant fellow able to work miracles, 

« In short, my brother, | must be an impious man, since my conduct has ne 
ther regulator than my conscience ; since I myself have no other principle, than 
the desire of public happiness, and no other divinity than virtue. Thou must ne- 
cessarily hate me, for it is a great crime to think and to believe otherwise than thy- 
self! 
« Bat have ] committed murder or carnage, theft, rapine, evil speaking, calumny ? 
have T taught the art of deceiving men? have I insinuated a spirit of vengeance 
have Tinculeated despotism on the part of the great, and slavery on that of the 
homble ? 

« No—on the contrary, I have pointed out the road to truth ; [ have proved 
to thee that thy happiness consists in virtue ;I have proved to thee, that thou hast 
hithertoo been the dupe of those who fatten upon thy substance, and bathe them- 
selves in thy sweat, and that all thy unhappiness arises from thy credulity, thy 
habifnal hatred to reflection, and thy pusilanimity, Are these crimes? I aim not 
guilty of any other. 

“ Whoever thou art, thy friendship is precious to me ; whether thou be Christian 
Mabommedan, Jew, Indian, Persian, Tartar, or Chinese, art thou not a man, and 
au tot I thy brother? ‘Tolerate, therefore, an impious man, who has never la- 
boured but for the good of others and who now labours for thine, at the very moment 
when thou wishest to persecute him,’’* 

As the character and hahits of Thomas Paine have been grossly misrepresented by 
those who either knew little or nothing of him, or were utterly regardless of 
truth, I'shall here introduce an extract of a letter on that subject from Joel Bar- 
low to James Cheetham, a notorions libeller of Mr. Paine. Mr, Barlow must have 
been well acquainted with Mr. Paine in France, as they were fellow-labourers in the 
great cause of human emancipation ; and his sound principles, his moral and literary 
standing, are sufficient guarantees for the correctness of Ins statement of facts that 
came under his immediate observation. It is, however, apparent that a part of his 
communication is founded on misinformation ; which | shall endeavonr to demon- 
Strate, 


JOEL BARLOW TO JAMES CHEETHAM. 


“Str—I have received your letter, calling for information relative to the life 
of Thomas’ Paine. It appears to me, that this is not the moment to publish the 
life of that man in this country.t His own writings are his best life, and these 
are not read at present. wl 

noticing the unfavourable impression with fanatics and political enemies 
of Mr, P.had infused into the minds of a portion of the public towards him, Mr, 
Barlow proceeds. } 

The writer of his life who should dwell-on these topics, to the exclusion of 
the great and estimable traits of his real character, might indeed, please the rab- 
ble.of the age, who do not know him ; the book might sell; but it would only 
tend to render the truth more obscure fur the future biographer, than it was 


But if the present writer should give us Thomas Paine completc, in all his 
Character, as one of the most benevolent and disinterested of mankind, endowed 
with ‘the clearest perception, an uncommon share of original genius, aud the 
greatest breadth of thought ; if this piece of biography should analyse his literary 
ors, and rank him, as he onght to be ranked, among the brightest and most 

wang tuminaries of the age in which he has lived—yet witl a mind as- 
_ Stillable by flattery, and receiving through that weak side a tinctare of vanity 
Which was too proud to conceal ; with a mind; though strong enough to bear 


a oe Harford has called me impious. I adopt this excellent answer. I feel 
: ak is mine at every point, R. €. 
* America, 
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him up, and to rise elastic under the heaviest hand of oppression, yet unable tp 
endure the contempt of his former friends and fellow laborers, the rulers of the 
country that had received hig first and greatest services—a mind incapable of 
looking down with serene compassion, as it ought, on the rude scoffs of their imi- 
tators, a new generation that knows him not—if you are disposed and prepared to 
write his thus éntire, to fillup the picture to which these hasty strokes of outline 
give but a rude skecth with great vacuities, your book may bea useful one, 

The biographer of Thomas Paine, should not forget his mathematical acquire. 
ments, and his mechanical genius, His invention of the iron bridge, which led 
him to Europe in the year 1787, has procured him a great reputation in that 
branch of science in France and England, in both which countries his bridge has 
been adopted im many instances, and is now much in use. 

You ask whether he took anoath of allegiance to Frauce. Doubtless the qua- 
lification to be a member of the convention, required’ an oath of fidelity to that 
country, but involved in it no abjuration of his fidelity to this. He was made 
a French citizen by the same decree with Washington, Hamilton, Priestly, and 
Sir James Macintosh. 

Youask what company he kept—he always frequented the best, both 
in England and France, till a wettasal the object of calumny in certain 
American papers, (echoes of the English court papers,) for his adherence 

-to what he thought the cause of liberty in France—till he conceived him- 
self neglected by his former friends in the United States. From that mo- 
ment he gave himself very much to drink, and consequently to compani- 
ons less worthy of his better days. 

Itis said he was always a peevish inmate—this is possible. So ;was 
Laurence Sterne, so was Torquato Tasso, so was J. J, Rousseau, but Tho- 
mas Paine as a visiting acquaintance, and as a literary friend, the only 
points of view in which [ knew him, was one of the most instructive men I 
have ever known. He had a suprising memory and brilliant fancy! his 
mind was a store house of facts and useful observations; he was full ot 

lively anecdote, and ingenious original pertinent remark, upon almost 
every subject. 

He was always charitable to the poor beyond his means, a sure protec- 
tor and friend to all Americans in distress that be found in foreign couu- 
tries. And he had frequent occasions tv exert his influence in protecting 
them during the revolution in France. His writings will answer for his 
patriotism, and his entire devotion to what he conceived to be the best in- 
terest and happiness of mankind: , 

And as to his religion, as it is that of magt of the men of science of the nf 
sent age, and probably of three fourths of those of the lust, there can be no jus: 
reason for making it an exception in him. 

This, sir, is all I have to remark on the subject you mention. 
Kalorama, August 11, 1809. 
REMARKS. 

Mr. Barlow seems to have entertained erroneous opinions 1m regard to 
the treatment of Mr, Paine in America. He was received by the rw/er, ¢' 
first magistrate of the country, Thomas Jefferson, with the utmost 00 
and friendship—He was invited by him to return to the United States Je 
on being asked if he had done so, replied, “ | have, and when he yo 
if there be an office in my gift, suitable for him to fill, I will give It to im; 
—lI will never abandon old friends, to make room for new ones, ‘a 
friendly correspondence between these two distinguished philanthropis 
was maintained till the close of Mr. Paine’s life. 1am also ee : 
that the heads of departments aud members of congress paid Mr. — ow 
utmost respect, during his residence at the city of Washington: ra hout 
his arrival in New-York, a public dinner was given to him, at wt " liter: 
one hundred respectable citizens attended. ‘The most distinguishe 
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ary characters paid him every attention, and the mayor of the city gave 
him an unlimited invitation to visit him, whenever he found it convenient. 
But Mr, Paine secluded himself very much from society; he courted no 
favours, and he never was 1n the habit of giving entertainments, the means 
commonly employed to attract the attention of ; the fashionable world. A 
friend ofhis, about to accompany him on a visit to a gentleman of great 
scientific acquirements, took the liberty of suggesting to him the propriety 
of being more particular in his appearance ; to which he replied, “‘ let those 
dress that need it.” Shewing thereby his contempt of the art and man- 
agement by which those, of little or no merit acquire respect. 

Mr. Paine, to be sure, was abused by editors of papers unfriendly 

todemocracy. So was Dr. Franklin, so was Thomas Jefferson, so was 
Joel Barlow.—If Mr. Paine had been treated with respect, or even not 
abused by those editors, it would have been a sure sign, that he had abando- 
ned the cause of liberty, and of man. But his political course has been 
marked by that bold and manly independence of character which has cer- 
tainly commanded, if not the approbation, at least the respect of his oppo- 
nents. 
. Mr. Barlow himself, on account of his political opinions, had been treat- 
ed with the most shamefu! neglect by his old friends and associates of the 
New-England States, and he felt vexed at it, and seems to take this op- 
portunity to express his contempt, by lamenting that Mr. Paine should, as 
he supposed, have been mortified at similar treatment. 

Mr. Barlow was a fashionable man, and had the means, as well as the 
inclination to make a show. Had Mr. Paine acquired (which he might 
have done if he had sold, instead of giving away his works) a sufficiency:to 
en such an establishment as Mr. Barlow had, at Kalorama, and had 

en so disposed, he might have induced the first men in the country to 
eat his dinners and to sound his praise. 

Itwas to be expected that religious bigots, who conceive themselves 
privileged to hate and persecute every man that does not believe in the 
mysteries and witchcraft, would shun aud speak evil of Mr. Paine as well 
as Certain pharisaical politicians, whose consequence mainly depends cn 
4 supposed coincidence of sentiment with the foregoing. Such men would 
avoid coming in contact with a man, the fire of whose genius they could 
hot endurefor a moment. 

The opponents of Mr. Paine’s political and religious writings have shewn 
great solicitude to fix upon him the charge of intemperance ; as though, 
this circumstance, if true, could invalidate, or in the least weaken, the 
moral force of his principles. ‘The apostate, Cheetham, in his letter to 

low, particularly alludes to this subject. .And it appears that the lat- 
ter, incantiously, has too readily acceded to the slander. The mind memo- 
ryand fancy of Mr. Paine, as described by Mr. B. could not apply to a 
man who “eave himself very much to drink.” But, as Mr. Barlow’s autho- 
nity is justly entitled to the highest consideration ; and as great importance 
sailectedly been attached to this allegation against our author; for the 
Satisfaction of those who revere his memory, I have made the Most rigid 
Nquiries of persons who have been intimate with him, either in Europe or 
Amenca, to ascertain the facts in this case. A friend of mine gives me 
the following account of a visit he made to Mr. Paine in the summer of 
- He was then residing on his farm at New Rochelle, and this gen- 
emen temained with him for several days, during which time Mr. Paine’s 
only drink was water, excepting one tumbler of spirits and water, sweeten- 
ed, after dinner, and one after supper. Mr. Dean, who managed the 
assured him that this was Mr. Paine’s constant habit, and that one 
art of spirits sufficed him fora week, including that given to his frends ; 
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which he regularly procured from a grocer every Saturday. This gentles 
man also sa‘v a certificate, signed by Jolm Lovett, keeper of the city hotel 
New-York, with whom Mr. Paine had lodged as a boarder, testifying ty 
his sober habits. ‘This had been procured at the request of a nasibe of 
gentlemen of Buston, who were desirous to obtain correct information in 
regard to the charges preferred against him in’this respect, 

The fact is, Mr. Paine was not a fashionable map of the world, bis re- 
eluse mode of life disqualified him for convivial parties, and wherinduced 
by his friends, to joinin them, he could not keep pace in drinking with 
those more used to such meetings, without being disguised by it, which 
was Sometimes the ease. The very cireumstance, therefore, of his abste- 
nivoks habits rendering him unable to bear but a small quantity of spiritu- 
ous Hquor, without feeling its effects, appears to have viven rise to the slan- 
ders ‘which have’ been promulgated against him. The acuteness and 
strength of mind which he possessed to the close of tife is a proof of the 
correctness of this opinion. Few, if any, of those who accused him of 
injuring his faculties by hard drinking could cope with hina in the field of 
argument, even in the most advanced stage of his life. They had reason to 
wish that he had been such as they represented him to be. in that case, 
he would have been afar less formidable antagonist, and besides kept 
maay of bis accusers in countenance; for it is not unusual for the advu- 
eates of royalty, after drrnking one or two bottles, to curse Thomas 
Paine for a drunkard. 

If what was said by his enemies had become notorious, as they pre- 
tend, he would hardly venture to speak of himself in the manner he has, in 
his letter to Samuel Adams; which he caused’to be published in the Na- 
tidnal Intelligencer, a paper printed at Washington City, and is as follows: 
‘€T have yet, I believe, some years in store, for I have a goed state of 
health and a happy mind ; I take care of both, by nourishing the first with 
temperance, and the latter with abundance. This, I believe, you will 
allow to be the true philosophy of life.” 

Fivally, from all I can learn, Mr. Paine never drank any spirituous |i- 
quors before dinuer. He was always bright in the morning, and able to 
wield his. pen with-effect, and when it is considered, that he was without 
family, in a manner isolated from society, and bitterly attacked on all sides 
by the enemies of civil and religious liberty, if he occasionally indulged a 
little to dissipate the chagrin arising from these causes, some grains of al- 
lowance ought to be made, at least, by his friends: from his enemies none 
are expected, 

I cannot relinquish the subject without taking notice of one of the most vile and 
wicked stories that was ever engendered in the fruitful imagination of depraved 
mortals, It was fabricated by a woman, named Mary Hinsdale, and published 
by one Charles Collins, at New-York, or rather, it is probable that this work was 
the joiut production of Collins and some other fanatics, and that they induced 
stupid, ignorant woman to stand sponsor for it. } 

It states, in substance ; that Thomas Paine, in his last illness, was in the most 
pitiable condition for want of the mere necessaries of life ; and thatthe peigpbovtt 

-out of sheer compassion, contributed their aid to supply him with sustenance 5 Litat 
lie‘Had become converted to superstition *, and Iamented that all lis religious 
works had not been burned: that Mrs, Bonneville was in the ntinost distress 
haying abandoned her religion, as she (M,.H.):said for that of Mr, Paine, yee 
he now told her would not answer the purpose, &c. Inall this rhodomontade bi 
is not a single, solitary ray of truth, to give it a colourable pretest. It is huanh 


ans make use of the, word superstition, and not Christianity, hecause Mr, a 
was stricly a Christian in the proper sense. ef the term, which, as befyre .@ 
observed, is pure deism. 





et il, a 
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ing to be under the necessity of exposing such contemptible nonsense. Collins, if 
he was not ‘the author, was assured of its falsity: But being full of the spirit of 
fanaticism and intolerance, and believing, no doubt, that the end sanctified the 
means, he continued to circulate the pious fraud, and the clergy exultingly retail- 
ed it fret the pulpit. Nothing but religious frenzy could have induced Collins, 
after being warned of the crime he was committing, to persist in publishing this 
abominable trash f. He had'the hatdihood even to apply to William Cobbett ‘for 
the purpose of inducing him'to insert it in the life of Thomas Paine, which Mr. 
Gobbet then-contemplated to write. For which he received due Chastisement from 
thepen uf that distinguished writer, in a number of bis register. I'am told that Mr. 
Cobbett’subsequently, having taken great pains to investigate the falsity of this 
storg exposed and refuted it in the most ample manner, in his Evening Post. This 
L-have not seen, noras the Register containing the article alluded to, before me. 
Mrs. Bonneville was absent in France at the time of its first appearance in New- 
York, and when shown to her on her return to America, although her feelings were 
highly agitated at the baseness of the fabrication, she would not permit her name 
toappear in print in competition with that of Mary Hinsdale. No notice therefore 
has been taken of it, excepting by Mr. Cobbett. Indeed it was considered by thie 
friends of Mr. Paine generally to be too contemptible to controvert. But as many 
pious people continue to believe, or pretend to believe in this stupid story, it was 
thotivht proper to’say a few words upon it in this publication. 

fhe facts are as follow :—Mary Hindsdale was hired at service in the family of 
Mr, Willet Hicks, residing at Greenwich Village, in the neighbourhood of Mr, 
Paine, who occasionally sent some little dellecacies to him in the time of bis sick- 
nes,.@8 every good neighbour would do; and this woman was the bearer. Here 
is the whole foundation upon which the distorted imgination of Mary Hinsdale, or 
some ene for her, has;raised this diabolical fiction, Mr, Hicks, was in the habit of 
seeing Mr, Paine frequently, and must have known if such a wonderful revolution 
had taken;place in his mind, as is stated, and he does not hesitate to say, that the 
whole account is.a pious fraud. Mr. Hicks is a respectable merchant at New-York, 
and-any one there, who-has any doubts on the subject, by calling on him will :be 
sitisiied.. Even Janes Cheetham, the libeller of Mr. Paine, acknowledges that he 
died in the’religious faith which he had inculcated in his writings. Which is also 
attested by ‘his physician, Dr. Manley, and al! those who visited him in his last 
illness. But to put this matter beyond all cavil, I shall add the certificate of two 
eld and ‘highly respectable citizens. Thomas Nixon of New-York, and Capt. Da- 
nel Pélion ef New-Rochelle. It was addressed to William Cobbett, under an ex- 
pectation that -ke was about to write the life of Thomas Paine, and left with a 
friend "to be banded ‘to him; but, as the undertaking was relinquished, it was 
never delivered, and .is now ‘in my possession, in the hand writing of the signers ; 


and is.as follows : | 
sige. 45 a: TO MR, WILLIAM COBBETT, 
_SIR—Having been informed, that you have a design to write a history of the 
life and writings of Thomas Paine, if you have been furnished with materials in 
Fespect to ‘his religious ‘opinions, or rather of recantation of ‘his former opinions 
before his death, a you niay have heardof his recanting is false. Being aware that 
sach répotts would be raised after his death by fanatics which infested his house at 
it’ was expected he would die, we, the subscribers, infimate acquaintances 
of Thomas Paine, since the year 1776, went to his house—he was sitting up in.a 
chair, and apparently in the full vigor and use of all his mental faculties. Wean- 
LN hina on his réligious opinions, and if he had changed his niind or repent- 
any thing lie had said or wrote on that subject. Heamswered “not at all” and 
ared rather offended at our supposition that any change shonld take place m 







"+ Bhice writing, the above, it has been sugyested to me, by a gentlemen who 
kino Ws hifn} that ‘this base act of Collins is attributable more to his actual stupidity 
than eithér his fanaticism or malice. ‘That he is too weak to be aware of the sin of 

} andhas' no doubt, in this case, been made use of, as a mere »puypet, by 

fhe Fae! und the scene, more knowing and more wicked than himself, If this be 
sy Ach it is charity to state it to the public, as his case will tend to excite pity, 
depteciate; in-soine ‘inicasure, the enormity of his, guilt in this Wansections. 
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his mind. We took down in writing the questions put to him, and his answers 
thereto, before a number of persons then in his room, amongst which was his Doe. 
tor, Mrs. Bonneville, &c. This paper is mislaid and cannot be found at present 
but the above is the substance, which can be attested by many living witnesses, ' 
THOMAS NIXON, 

New-York, April 2¢, 1818. DANIEL FELTON, 

The questions and answers, alluded to in this certificate, are wanting to render it 
complete, but the intention of it is forcibly conveyed, that is, that no change ha: 
taken place in the mind of Mr. Paine, And the world may rest assured that he 
died as he had lived, like a philosopher, in the belief of one Gop and in the hope 
of rmMORTALITY in another life. 

As to his pecuniary circumstances, he was possessed at his death of a farm, 
which had been sold by him some years before for $10,000. but the purchaser 
dying, his family induced Mr. P. to receive it back. He had $1,500 in casli on 
hand, or in convertible insurance stock; and had been paying $30 a week for se- 
veral weeks before his death, for the board and accommodation of bimself, Mrs, 
Bonneville, and a nurse ; which was regularly paid at the end of each week, 
This does not look like being in want of the means of subsistence. 

In regard to what took place respecting his burial, as it has been incorrectly 
stated, it may not be amiss to remark; that not long before his death, he 
observed to Mr. Willet Hicks, that as his family belonged to the society of Qua- 
kers, and as he had been educated in that persuasion himself, and knew that its 
members possessed less superstition than other sectarians, he should prefer being 
interred in their burying ground ; bur added, as he had been so long separated 
from them, perhaps there might be objections on their part; and, if so, it was of 
no conscquence, Mr. Hicks accordingly made the proposal to the society, which, 
in reply, suggested the probability that Mr. P.’s friends might wish to raise a 
monument to his memory, which being contrary to their rules, would render it 
inconvenient to them. On this being communicated to Mr. P. he received it 
with indifference, and here the matter ended. I take the liberty of again re- 
ferring to Mr. Hicks for the truth of this statement. It has been falsely said, 
that a difference of religious opinions was the ground of objection made to Mr. 
P.’s proposition ; which, if trae, would be a reproach to the Quaker society, 
or to ariy other religious denomination, in like case. It is well known, that 
in bigotted catholic countries, no deist, or protestant (heretic, as the catholics 
would call him) would be permitted to be buried in any consecrated church 
ground. But itis tobe hoped thatno protestant of any denomination would wish 
to see his sect retrograde so for into religious barbarism as to refuse decent bu- 
rial to a fellow-mortal on account of his religious faith, No such objection has 
ever been made in New-York; and the vestry of trinity church are obliged 
by law to permit, without regard, all strangers, as well as those who are not 
members of any particular church or congregation, to be interred in their bury- 
ing-ground, on pain, in case of refusal of forfeiting their charter. 

Attempts have been made to injure the character of Mr. Paine, by impugn 
ing that of Mrs. Bonneville, James Cheetham for this offence, after a long 
and rigid investigation in a court of justice, was mulct in the sum of £ 4 
and obliged to expunge the obnoxious passage from his infamous book. ae 
the connection of Mr. P. with the Bonneville family is not generally known, 
it is proper to observe, that he resided with Mr. B. at Paris, as his friend and 
guest for the space of six years. Bonneville was the editor of a public paper dur- 
ing the revolution of France, and on the elevation of Bonaparte to power, od 
fused to approbate the measure, and wrote against it. In this he was proba a 
aided and advised by Mr. P. The consequence was, that Bonaparte suppressed his 
paper, which was the cause of great embarrassments to him; and Pame, on 
going to America, invited Bonneville to follow him with his family, estas 
to doevery thing in his power to aid him. Accordingly, some time after ee fr 
parture, Bonneville sent his wife and three children, remaining in France a 

selt to settle his affairs. They were received by Mr. Paine with the Ryn 
kindness, and provided for; and at his death he left by his will to Donn ; 
ville and his children, the greatest portion of his property ; thereby payne 
debt of gratitude with interest. 
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[have not copied your memoir, it is unnecessary so to do. 
Where this is read in conjunction it will refute; where it is not 
so read it will instruct, and where it does not reach your calum- 
nies, it will not extend them. But, in a second letter, I shall 
uote, contrast and comment. For the present, I have to tell 
you, that, if character were to go with it, I would not exchange 
Dorchester Castle for Blaise Castle, nor, for the name and fortune 
of John S. Harford, Esq. part with that of 
RICHARD CARLILE. 








A GOD! A JEW! A JEW! A GOD! A JEWISH GOD! A GODDISH 
JEW! AND A GOD FOR A SHILLING! WHO’LL BUY, WHO’LL 
BUY, A GOD FOR A SHILLING! 


Who'll buy, who'll buy? 

Is London’s cry! 

A God for a shilling! 

Come, come, who is willing! 
Who'll buy, who'll buy ? 
Ts Carlile’s cry! 
A God for a shilling ! 





TO MR. RICHARD CARLILE, DORCHESTER GAOL, 


Dear Sir, London, Saturday, October 29, 1825. 
Asour half past eleven or twelve o’Clock, a person, apparently about fifty years 
of age and of genteel appearance, very like a Portuguese Jew, made his appearance 
in the shop, and very mildly requested me to take the horrid Jew and Christian 
God out of the window. He observed, that he had not the least objection to per- 
sons arguing the subject cf the existence or non-existence of a Deity ; but he really 
thought that such a picture * was calculated to do a serious injury to the morals of 
the ignorant classes, who were hourly surrounding the window. Being rather busy 
at the time, I treated him cavalierly. On this, he left the shop, began to harangue 
the persons about the door, thrust his umberella through the window and tore the 
God therefrom. I, immediately ran out, seized the gentleman and demanded pay - 
ment, for the window and God. He objected to pay. I sent the boy for an offi- 
cer, had the fellow taken before Aldermen Thompson, the sitting Magistrate at 
Guildhall, and charged him with feloniously breaking your window, and stealing 
your property therefrom. Mr. H., a person whose name is known to you, hap- 
pened at the time to be in the shop and went forward as a witness. The following 
singular but gross perversion of Justice took place :— 

Iderman to me, (upon being sworn) What do you want here ? 

J.C. Ehave a charge of felony against this man. 

Ald. What is your naine?- . 

J.C. John Christopher. 

Ald. What is your business ? 

J. C. Conductor of Mr. Carlile’s business. 

Ald. What is your charge? 

J.C. This man thrust his umberella through the window and stole a picture of 

therefrom, 2 

Ald. Did you see him do s0? 

J.C. 1 did, 

: Ald. What is the meaning of this ? (Looking at the God.) It is a horrible look- 
mg, ting, (shaking his frame as if horror struck.) 

C. It explains itself—it is a correct scriptural representation. Yead the ex- 

ation at the sides. 
* This demonstration is one of our modes of argument: and avery powerful 
tit proves as was evinced by the holy zeal of this Jew. R. C. 
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oe I cannot read one so mutilated. | 
gC. On applicgtian at : eet Street, yor may . pocure a clean‘eopy, 
Ald. Havesd any witness? J Ce Pave vides 4 BY: vy 
Ald. To the witness—who corroborated my statement, 
The Alderman desired the prisoner to state what he had to say in his defence 
The prisoner began a long oration about the heinous sin of exhibitmg so blasphé. 
mous @ print, which he represented to*be as false as hell. It roused his indignation 





inside of the bar, to the desk, where he was informed, that instead of breaking the 
window, ke ought to have come there, have made his complaint and be would 
then have had satisfaction. His address was requested, which he gave—Moses 
Elias Levi, 178, Sloane Street,.Chelsea ; no profession. The Alderman then said 
I must come forward ; for he had not done with me, and asked if I was not under 
a recognizance to keep the peace. -I -tuld him ifthe wished to know he must-refer, 
He said the exposure of (God),the print was an attempt.to bring the Ghristian te- 
ligion into contempt, and very wrong. I did not chuse to enter into a confab with 
him 3° but wished to know if he had amy thing to keep me there for, He saith not 
at present ; and: 1 was almost forced 6ut by the officers, leaving the Jew thief be? 
bimds* 8 et * Yours, respectfully, & JOHN CHRISTOPHER, 


, 





TO"NIOSES ELIAS LEVI, A JEW, 78, SLOANE STREET, CHELSEA, 
bi Dorchester Gaol, Oct. 51, 4825, of a God that was un- 
successfully sought te be palmed upon the Jews. 


‘Ah ! Master Jew ! . fo meet the man who car 


- ‘Whatwoald you do, | Shew where your race began. 
‘Had you the power, ~ So Master Jew! - 
But for a hour, ; ) See what you do, 
*Fo me who am'selling Before again, 
Yorur'God for a shilling ? "od leak my pane 
Sheald I be burnt, | And deew it not a crime 
Hanged stoned or leamt To read my first in rhyme. 
To kzow a God -..  Adien, adieu, 
That lived in nod : You silly Jew! 
And respecting a Jew, ~ Learn wisdom late, 
To swear that false.is true. | Aevoid seach fate, 
Better for you, You have paid for your God, 
Ah! Masisr Jew ! As wéll.as earned my tod. 
To prove a God}; Again, adieu 
Oit of this Nod, yt Ea Poor silly Jew. 
And tell me true and soon, I’ve sold a God, 
Whence came Jews at Babylon You've bonght a rod, 
Your Great. High Priest, Mere you'll feel for a while, , 
T'have addrest, rom yours, 
Upon this head, “RICHARD CARLIE. 
And ‘he’s afraid, ‘ 
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